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Why dowe 
care about 
oceans? 


Why do we even think about 
oceans? Maybe it’s the mystery of a 
world as different and unknown as 
a far-away planet. Maybe it’s the 
incredible size of the oceans—the 
Pacific alone is so vast it could hold 
all the continents. Maybe it’s the 
wildlife of the oceans—the blue 
whale, the largest animal that has 
ever lived; the great white shark, 
one of the world’s fiercest pred- 
ators. Maybe it’s the resources— 
millions of tons of edible fish; huge 
quantities of valuable minerals. 
Maybe we also care because we 
love the oceans for fishing, sailing, 
and swimming. 


]-sea otter 
2-kelp 
3-crab 

4-sea urchin 
5-mussels 
6-rockfish 
7-plankton 
8-octopus 
9-killer whale 
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The key above shows a simplified food 
web in a kelp forest. Arrows point 
from each animal to some of 


the food it eats. 
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But the world’s oceans need us to 
care even more. Man's abuse of the 
earth's resources has not stopped 
at the coastline. Greater demand 
for food has increased our catch of 
fish to the point that many kinds are 
now scarce. Populations of some of 
the great whales have been so 
depleted they may never recover. 
The oceans have been used as a 
dumping ground for poisonous 
wastes. Oil spills have blackened 
some of our beaches and killed 
marine wildlife. 

The sea otter, on poster, was 
once the object of man’s abuse. 
From 1741 to 1911, hundreds of 
thousands of these marine mam- 
mals were killed for their fur. No 
thought was given to the wise man- 
agement of the sea otter as a re- 
source. The sea otter was totally 
wiped out along much of its Pacific 
coast range. Through strict protec- 
tion, it has begun to make a come- 
back from California to Alaska. In a 
few areas, the sea otter has made 
such a strong recovery that wildlife 
managers are now looking at the 
sea otter’s impact on marine 
resources. 

The illustration depicts the sea 
otter’s natural role, as predator and 
prey, in the storm-tossed waters off 
Alaska’s Aleutian Islands. The sea 
otter is a vital link in the complex 
kelp forest food web. In the 
absence of sea _ otters, 
small kelp-grazing animals 
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can 


like sea urchins can eat their way 
through a kelp forest, destroying 
hiding places and feeding grounds 
of many creatures. By eating sea 
urchins, the sea otter helps pre- 
serve the diverse, productive kelp 
forest community. And a healthy 
kelp forest is just one small part of 
the ocean food web that supports 
all marine life, and man too. 

Wildlife Week is a special time for 
us all to learn more about the vital 
importance of oceans to people 
and wildlife. As we learn we must 
ask ourselves: How can we show 
that we care about oceans? How 
can we help others see the need 
to care? 

The wonder of ocean life—the 
color, the mystery, the richness—is 
unique and irreplaceable. The 
oceans offer something to enjoy, to 
use wisely and protect. When we 
realize the importance of ocean 
life, we can honestly say, “We Care 
About Oceans.” a 
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oo, 4d Always an item of interest to the outdoor-minded 
Y Fy ae collector, the duck stamps have gained in status in 
f’ AaleTT1INncy recent years. Their popularity is based both on their 
Ss SS ES PG G4 intricate designs and their desirability as an invest- 
iy ment. 
eS oe Surprisingly enough, the very first duck stamp 
> we TF a gl issued is not the most valuable, although many view 
i 2s 1% tf it as one of the most beautiful. The light blue images 
LY AY CHA DD of the mallards that grace this stamp would probably 
ae bring back fond memories of hunting to the older, 
y m AW iN seasoned hunter who had tromped the fields back in 
Sp S 6 -. = i’ Jal a XN = 1934. If it were still in good condition, it could also 
» 3 (Bi Vee wD bring him more than $100. 
“> acamed , -~ Each year that a hunter goes after waterfowl, he 
must possess a federal migratory bird hunting 
“J “he duck season is in its waning days or perhaps stamp. The stamp is good for only one season and 
already over for the year. The federal duck ; 
stamp you bought is, or soon will be, invalid as a ae — 
hunting permit. Someday, though, it may be worth arivse ealabeeesea 
much more than you paid for it. ry 
With every passing season, another stamp is add- 
ed to the series of federal Migratory Bird Hunting id 
Stamps, which is the official designation of these TY ) Y a \ y 
attractive bits of gummed paper. Most of us call Oem SACs Si 
them simply ‘duck stamps.” it 
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must be signed by the hunter. Purchase of this 
stamp is a contribution toward protection and main- 
tenance of the nation’s wetlands. In addition, this 
requirement has created a hobby that is a significant 
reflection of wildlife art in the United States. 

Collecting duck stamps seems to be the perfect 
collecting area. With one federal stamp issued 
annually since 1934, it is only logical to assume that 
duck stamps are indeed collectable. They are small, 
measuring only a little less than two inches long and 
a bit over one inch wide. They are flat and thus easy 
to store, a major consideration with any collecting. 
Most of all, though, these stamps are colorful. Many 
collectors consider them to be some of the most well 
designed of all stamps issued. 

In looking at the stamps’ history, it is important to 
consider the transition of designs from past to pres- 
ent. To the hunter, the trend may only be reflected 
in the cost. In 1934 this tiny slip of gummed paper 
cost the hunter only one dollar. Today he faces a 
$7.50 fee and, lest he forget what he paid for the 
privilege to hunt, the amount is boldly imprinted on 
the face of the stamp, as it has been ever since the 
first issue. 

To the collector, several other changes are appar- 
ent. Colors have changed dramatically since the ear- 
ly issues. The first stamps were all marked by single 
color designs. In more recent years, duck stamps 
have taken on a very exciting multi-colored appear- 
ance. Multiple plates now combine to create unsur- 
passed color on a small rectangular stamp. 

Aside from the dollar amount and color changes 
over the past 46 years, one other physical change is 
evident. The first five issues were all distributed 
through the U.S. Department of Agriculture. All 
succeeding issues came out of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. This notable change is documented 
on each stamp. 

Subtle changes in the stamp format that have oc- 
curred recently have raised the eyebrows of critics. 
The 1975 stamp was highlighted by a canvasback 
duck decoy, the first really inanimate object to be 
featured on a stamp. Critics howled because it 
wasn’t really a “bird.” 

Another criticism came about as a result of 
Maynard Reece’s 1959 winner showing a Labrador 
retriever with a mallard in its mouth. Ironically, the 
major complaint here was that the design depicted a 
dead bird! 

For the keen observer, though, changes are ob- 
served in the anatomy of the ducks and geese. They 
are only minor details, but to knowledgeable wildlife 
experts and collectors, these differences are quite 
important. Small clefts in the breast of a rising bird, 
wing positions, and bill and head shapes are all crit- 
ical factors in a good stamp design. These consider- 
ations are crucial now, more so than ever before. 
The artist who paints the design chosen for the 
stamp stands to benefit financially from resulting 


numbered prints. His fame as an artist is almost in- 
stant. These factors combine to make the competi- 
tion among artists greater each year. 


Iowa artist Maynard Reece has been a frequent 
winner in these wildlife competitions. He has won 
an unprecedented five stamp competitions and orig- 
inal prints of his stamp designs are now a definite 
investment, many in the four-figure dollar value. 
Reece’s 1971 stamp design prints sold upon issue at 
$75. Now a print is valued at about $3,500, if one 
can be found for sale. The trio of cinnamon teal that 
graced the design makes the print a highly desirable 
collector's item. 


Investing in duck stamps is not expensive. But 
what you pay will be determined mainly by the con- 
dition of the stamp. Condition to any stamp collec- 
tor is very important, but to a duck stamp collector, 
it takes on an added dimension. Since the hunter is 
required to sign the stamp to use it, his signature 
puts his stamp immediately in the used category, 
regardless of any other damage it may have suf- 
fered. Typical wear on a duck stamp is evidenced by 
tears, creases, soiling and spotting, gum missing 
from the back, and hinging (attachment in stamp 
albums). The difference between a used and an un- 
used stamp is quite important value wise. For ex- 
ample, stamp guides indicate that a used 1934 stamp 
is worth only about $35 while a mint stamp hovers 
around $150. Of all the duck stamps issued, how- 
ever, the 1935 issue is the most sought after, selling 
in the neighborhood of $275 in mint condition. 

Like any area of stamp collecting, duck stamps 
can still be found and they turn up in some of the 
most unlikely places. Use your ingenuity and a very 
representative collection can be developed over a 
short time. You might want to start by collecting the 
most recent issues. Also, consider state hunting 
stamps. Many states, including Florida, now require 
that hunters possess a state stamp in conjunction 
with the federal issue. Since this requirement has 
come about only in recent years, it would seem to be 
a very good time to develop a specialized collection. 
In fact, the state of Iowa has been issuing stamps 
since 1972, many of them designed by the foremost 
artists in the country. A collection of state stamps is 
very accessible and will reflect the best wildlife art 
available. Current issue state stamps can be pro- 
cured locally from a variety of sources whereas fed- 
eral stamps can only be purchased through the 
United States Post Office. 


Over the years, sales of duck stamps have done 
more than just supply hobbyists one more thing to 
collect. Sales have raised more than $200 million for 
the purchase of more than two million acres of 
prime waterfowl habitat. This reciprocal arrange- 
ment between the hunter and the environment in 
which he hunts is an excellent example of long-term 
conservation efforts that have been successful. O 
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Practically every species 
American waterfowl has 


on stamps over the 
ring-nec 
redhead. The price has 
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been depicted 
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Wallace Hughes 


W. rounded a small cypress 
head and came upon our dog, 


steady on point at the base of a 
large pine. Close around the tree 
grew a thick doughnut of huckle- 
berry bushes a foot or so high — 
possibly four square yards of cov- 
er. We readied ourselves and then 
kicked through the huckleberries 
—no birds. The popeyed dog nev- 
er wavered. Again I circled that old 
pine, this time stamping the 
bushes in detail, and still no birds. 
There was no way a quail could 
have survived uncrushed in that 
tiny patch of green, but one did. 
While we stood there scratching 
our heads, he rocketed out and 
away in a graceful display of aero- 
batics, neatly avoiding six rounds. 
Then, with empty guns we watch- 
ed dumbfounded as 18 or 20 more 


OLE 


birds erupted and roared off. The 
sacrifice bird had struck again, and 
won. To think: if the pine hadn’t 
been there, we could have got 
them all with a castnet. 

Much has been written about 
quail hunting by both amateurs 
and experienced sportsmen, but 
while pursuing that noble little 
bird, I have seen many things hap- 
pen in the woods that never seem 
to get into print. Even that splen- 
did sportsman, Nash Bucking- 
ham, never mentioned certain 
gems of knowledge which would 
greatly ease the turning of a young 
nimrod into “Mr. Dropquail.” 
Probably the great field gunners 
have known these things for so 
long that they assume everyone 
does. At any rate, I would like to 
shoulder in among the immortals 
for a moment to correct this dis- 
crepancy. 

Back in the Thirties I had as a 
friend an old-time bird hunter, 
dedicated enough to feed three or 
four big pointers throughout the 
Depression. He took me along 


MATCHING WITS WITH 


BOB 


mostly for laughs (oh, what a 
mean laugh Dana had); it wasn’t 
for my shooting ability. If for busi- 
ness reasons | hesitated over one 
of his rough invitations, Dana’s 
usual clincher followed: ““Anyone 
who can’t make a year’s living be- 
tween hunting seasons ought to 
have his head cut off!” 

Old Dana had a ferocious, 
abuse-heaping temper, and on our 
first hunts together I had the feel- 
ing there were hot cartridges in 
my hip pockets, fused to go off 
whenever I made one of my fre- 
quent mistakes. 

We hunted the mainly unfenced 
sandhills north of Tampa, and the 
flatwoods pastures to the south if 
we knew of an unposted or care- 
lessly guarded patch of woods. 

Our hunting buggy was an 
ancient Model A Ford truck. Once, 
upon breaking down in some re- 
mote wilderness, I inquired of 
Dana what the trouble was, and 
how to fix it. He raised a sweating 
face from under the hood and re- 
plied, “Just take a hammer and 
chisel and cut the name Ford off 
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everywhere it appears, and the 
thing will run just fine!.” Later on 
he dug into his mattress and 
bought a Jeep. 

Our usual procedure was to 
leave town early enough to be in 
the woods at first light; from then 
until sun-up we drove backroads 
and old grades, stopping at every 
likely spot to whistle. Normally, in 
early morning every covey in the 
woods will sound off at exactly the 
same time for a few minutes, tell- 
ing each other their whereabouts, 
and then hush. However, they 
may answer earlier or later to a 
whistle — the louder the better. 

After we had marked several 
bunches, we drank coffee and ex- 
changed insults, comparing dogs, 
guns, shooting prowess, etc.; then 
when the dew had dried some- 
what we retraced our route to 
search for the birds, some of 
whom we hoped would be kind 
enough to remain where we had 
“staked ‘em out.” 

We would put down a dog and 
drive very slowly through the 
woods over palmettos, logs, 
gopher holes, and sloughs. It was 
my job to watch the dog. Even if 
he ranged out half a mile, losing 
sight of him was a no-no sure to 
draw a scorching blast from Old 
Dana. When the dog “tied them 
chickens,’”” we would drive to 
within 50 yards, get out and load. 
Once as I dashed impatiently to- 
ward the dogs, came a quick rock- 
et: ‘Dammit Knight, whether it is 
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your car or anyone else’s, shut the 
damn door!.” 

Dana had a battered old 20- 
gauge pump that in his hands was 
absolute poison to quail. I shot a 
long-barreled 12-gauge “cannon,” 
as he contemptuously called it, 
and when I was fortunate enough 
to make a long shot he would 
sneer, “Why not, with a coffee can 
full of shot?.” 

As we approached the dogs it 
was always a good idea to try to 
ascertain the direction the birds 
would flush toward (usually the 
best cover around) and never try to 
cut off or herd them; for ‘““Ole Bob 
gwine go where he gwine go,” if 
he has to knock your hat off to get 
there. Of course, if you like station 
eight in skeet shooting, go ahead; 
but you'll pick up a piece of feath- 
ered hamburger if you happen to 
hit him. 

Upon walking in on the birds, 
(don’t keep the dog waiting un- 
necessarily, but don’t step on a 
rattler or fall down a burned-out 
stump hole in your haste) each of 
us shot carefully on his own side 
of the covey, trying  sub- 
consciously to mark the fallen 
birds, and reload swiftly for birds 
that might have hung fire. An 
occasional early riser cutting back 
over our heads (the sacrifice bird) 


BY LEE KNIGHT 


was ignored — we stuck with the 
bunch in order to shift smoothly to 
the second and third birds. 

“See that last bird you shot 
pumping, weaving up and down 
as he flies? He’s badly body-shot, 
and will fall dead,” Old Dana 
would say. Sure enough, 100 
yards off he would fold and drop 
like a stone. “That bird towering 
straight up is head shot. Shoot 
him again quickly; he may fall 
dead, but he might be just 
stunned and will recover in the 
air.” Or again, “My bird’s legs 
were hanging; watch him down — 
he'll never get up again.” A bird 
that sideslips quickly into the 
wiregrass is only wing-tipped. We 
would put a dog on him as soon as 
possible, before he could leg it 
down a gopher hole or into the 
next county. 

After standing patiently in our 
tracks until sure that the last bird 
had flown, and marking down 
carefully the remainder of the 
covey as they lit out there some- 
where in bunches and singles, we 
then supervised the retrieving. 
Once as I started to help the dogs, 
Old Dana set off a hot cartridge: 
“Keep your hand out of that pal- 
metto, Knight; something might 
latch onto it. Let the dogs do it — 
they will usually smell and point a 
rattler before you can see him, and 
they don’t always buzz.’’ Snakes 
are an occupational hazard of bird 
dogs which must be accepted. If 
this seems a callous remark, re- 
member that you can take a bitten 
dog to the vet, but he can’t take 
you to the doctor. “When a 
diamondback is found, shoot him 


quickly and make sure the head is 
destroyed — an excited dog run- 
ning over those snapping fangs 
can die as surely from half a snake 
as he can from a whole one.” 
Singles shooting was poor in the 
sandhills. On the flush, the coveys 
were through the blackjack oaks 
and over the hill before we knew 
it, and once out of sight they could 
turn in any direction, even light in 
a tree, to the confusion of our 
dogs. Further, except for ponds, 
there was nothing to hold the 
coveys in one place as in the flat- 
woods, so they were rarely where 
we had found them the previous 
week. We used to look for ponds 
and hunt around their encircling 
palmettos, especially during hot- 
ter hours. I have never seen a quail 
drink in the woods (I believe dew 
is all they need) but they like to be 
near the water. Dark brown patch- 
es of beggarweed on slopes and 
bottoms drew birds, too. Old 
Dana would say, “For birds in the 
gamebag, singles shooting is 
where you get your meat. One 
scattered flatwoods covey is worth 
several sandhill coveys, unless 
you are Old Steady and grass 
several on every covey rise.” 
Mornings, about as many quail 
fell to my gun as to Dana’s. After- 
noons were a different story. Con- 
stant framming around in that old 
truck as Dana steered it over var- 
ious obstacles took its toll on me, 
and while he remained imper- 
vious, coolly grassing bird after 
bird, I was reduced to a basket 
case. I never matched the superb 
shooting of the old fellow, at least 
not until years slowed him. On 
one of our first hunts we banged 
away at an enormous bunch. Not 
a bird fell from my side of the 
covey. After the dog had retrieved 
his birds, Old Dana turned to me 
and commenced lacerations: 
“Knight, I watched you on that 
last bird. You missed him by a 
damn yard. You have all the time 
in the world! Center on him!, 
When he falls, then move to the 
next bird. The dog’s got him 
again. Go over and kick him out.” 
Red of ear, I got the twice-flushed 
and therefore tired and reluctant 
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cockbird airborne. He made only a 
few yards before I dropped him. 
My mentor walked over and 
picked the bloody, strung-out bird 
off a low myrtle bush and turned 
to me with a scathing smile: ‘Well, 
you centered on this one. I think 
we can save the head.” Shortly 
thereafter in a fleeting moment of 
solvency I bought a new, lighter 
gun with a short, open-bored 
barrel; then I began to give Old 
Bob a hard time. 

Dana kept his dogs skinny, but 
with plenty of muscle: ‘Knight, 
they are just right when you are 
almost ashamed to show them. 
Remember, a fat hunter behind a 
skinny dog will kill a hell of a lot 
more birds than a skinny hunter 
with a fat pot-licker.” But he never 
overworked them, putting down a 
fresh dog every hour or so; and he 
also gave them one or two days of 
rest between hunts. On the truck 
he kept a large icebox with cold 
water tap, so that dogs came in 
often for refreshment. As a result 
they lasted longer, and I never 
saw one collapse from heat. All 
were tough, ready fighters; Dana’s 
son, who usually fed them, once 
remarked, ‘Well, I never enter the 
pen without a whip and a chair.” 


Wallace Hughes 


Like master, like dog, I suppose. 
Dana and I always took a long 
lunch break, with nap, if the 
weather was hot — that is, he nap- 
ped. I was required to whistle up a 
covey, and I had better produce. 
Naps never seemed to soothe him, 
and if I had failed to stake out a 
covey he was about as companion- 
able as a scorched rattler. How- 
ever, as afternoon waned and the 
icebox filled with fat birds, Dana 
would wax a trifle more mellow, 
and driving homeward would re- 
count old hunting adventures and 
give sage bits of advice on birds, 
alcohol (he hated it) and women 
(he loved them). “Knight, that old 
stuff about saving your money for 
a rainy day is for the birds. A dol- 
lar spent when you are young 
buys more fun than a hundred 
dollars does when you are sixty. 
Work a little as you go along, and 
play a little.” 

I've tried to follow this advice 
down through the years and have 
found it’s notabad way togo. O 


When the dog “‘tied them 
chickens,” we would drive to 
within 50 yards of the 
action, get out and load. 
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Small game deserves the spotlight 


friend of mine is an ardent deer hunter. He has 
Amade trips to Alaska, Alberta, Mexico and Africa 
to hunt big game. Yet he spends as much time hunt- 
ing squirrels in Florida as he does bucks. 

As a boy he learned to hunt by outwitting squir- 
rels and the old appeal is still there. There is as 
much challenge to bagging 10 gray squirrels a day as 
there is in shooting a buck. Perhaps deep down the 
game he hunts is not critical. It’s getting out and 
going to the woods that counts. 

Despite a record deer herd in the state, many 
hunters prefer small game such as squirrels and rab- 
bits. The squirrel season lasts through March 1, long 
after deer hunting has closed. There’s no closed sea- 
son on cottontails although there is a daily limit of 
10. 

Over the years certain species developed into glam- 
our game. Part of it, I think, is due to who hunts 
the species and part because of publicity. If rich and 
prominent hunters prefer bobwhite quail, then quail 
become elevated to glamour birds. Quail have been 
written about a great deal and the sporty wing 
shooting stressed. 

Good quail hunting is hard to find on public land. 
Anyone who has access to good quail coverts has a 
prestige factor that he can brag about all year. It’s 
about like casually mentioning “my yacht.” The 
more expensive the hunting becomes, the more only 
the affluent can participate. This, too, has helped 
the quail become a glamour bird. 

Rabbits and squirrels have never reached the status 
of being glamour species. That doesn’t bother the 
people who love to hunt them. It probably takes 
more hard hunting to bag a limit of squirrels and 
rabbits than a limit of quail in good habitat. In states 
across the nation, the number of squirrel and rabbit 
hunters stays high year after year. 

These small mammals provide a great number of 
recreation days. Few hunters get a limit on many 
trips but that doesn’t matter. There are enough 
squirrels and rabbits to keep them going back. The 
daily bag is not paramount. Getting outdoors is 
what counts. 

Both species have high reproductive bounceback 
from the hunting season as long as there’s good 
habitat. While rabbits are not as abundant as they 
used to be, it’s a product of changing land use and 
not because the rabbits aren’t trying. With good 
habitat, squirrels replenish their numbers each 
spring and summer. In large tracts of hardwoods, 
there are undoubtedly many squirrels that are never 
hunted. 
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Leonard Lee Rue II! 


Gray Squirrel 


Each species has been able to adapt to the pre- 
sence of man. The best concentration on many farms 
is usually around the home and barns. If the garden 
plot is surrounded by cover, it draws rabbits. Squir- 
rels soon learn that the trees around the house are 
often the safest. The “house” squirrels are off-limits 
to shooting. 

Every town is a sanctuary for squirrels. As the 
suburbs move out, the squirrel numbers increase 
and go with them. If you think gray squirrels aren’t 
adaptable, just try putting up a bird feeder that is 
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squirrel proof. It’s hard to erect one that the squir- 
rels don’t finally figure a way to get to. Even if they 
don’t, they watch the feeders until birds scratch out 
grain that falls to the ground. 

Rabbits and squirrels readily adapt to conditions 
in the wild. If there is enough space, food, cover 
and water, they'll make it fine. Predators will take a 
small percentage but not enough to really matter. 
Fertility more than makes up for it. 

Both species can be hunted with dogs. Beagles are 
probably the favorite for hunting rabbits but nearly 


Cottontail Rabbit 
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Leonard Lee Rue III 


any country mongrel with a bit of hound blood will 
chase them. Most of the squirrel dogs are mongrels 
or feists. Not many people train squirrel dogs these 
days. They just sort of happen from feists that are 
farm pets and more or less train themselves. 

Another appeal of small game is that you can hunt 
them with a shotgun, .22 rifle, bow and arrow or 
muzzleloader. Your choice of weapon depends on 
what you want to get from a particular hunt. 

If you want to increase your chances of taking 
home meat, the best choice is a modern shotgun. If 
you’re more concerned with marksmanship, a .22 
rifle with open sights is a real challenge. A squirrel 
running through an oak tree, crouching and leaping 
from branch to branch, will give you all you can 
handle. A cottontail darting through cover is also a 
difficult target. Of course, there are some places 
where you cannot use .22 rifles because of the safety 
factor. 

Many dedicated squirrel hunters use a 2x or 4x tele- 
scopic sight on a .22 rifle to extend the distance they 
can accurately shoot. So as not to spoil the meat, 
they try for head shots. That’s about like trying to 
hit a golf ball. 

In hunting either squirrels or rabbits, the hunter 
must know the relationship of his quarry to its habi- 
tat. He must learn to read signs and learn the habits 
of the game. Squirrel hunting is a game of stealth 
and quietness. The hunter must have enough pa- 
tience to outwait a squirrel flattened on a limb. 

With rabbit hunting, you can make noise. In fact, 
at times you want to make a lot of crashing sound as 
you stomp a brushpile. When the rabbit breaks for 
distance, you have to be quick with your shooting. 

Both squirrel and rabbit hunting are excellent 
training for larger game such as deer. They are ideal 
for teaching youngsters how to hunt. Some kids 
grow up to become big game hunters. Others are 
content to hunt squirrels and rabbits all of their 
lives. And, of course, a lot of people do both. 

The meat is never wasted. Both make excellent 
table fare. In fact, I’d rate young rabbit second only 
to sheep of all of the game on the continent. 


Quail Feeders 


Most hunters think of using quail feeders as a way 
of increasing the number of birds. Except in rare 
cases, it really doesn’t work that way. 

The most economical use of a feeder is to concen- 
trate a covey or two during the hunting season. A 
feeder is used as a tool of hunting management, to 
draw quail from the edges of swamps, hammocks 
and thickets so hunters can get a shot at them. 

If the feeders are hunted too often, the quail will 
change their feeding habits, perhaps flying rather 
than walking to the feeders at noon. They will 
quickly fill their crops and fly back to dense cover. 

Ideally, the hunter would have two routes of feed- 
ers so that no feeder would be hunted more than 
twice a week. 
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Venison Stew 


Ray Stanyard, Tallahassee Magazine 


The simplest recipes are sometimes the best says this expert. 


GAME FARE 


By Morrie Naggiar 


ow that we are on the backside of the hunting 
Nie. chances are you have at hand at least 
some sort of game that deserves to be the center of 
interest on the dinner table. For an experienced 
cook, preparing it is no cause for concern. For the 
person about to confront, for the first time at the 
kitchen level, a venison roast or a brace of wild 
ducks, however, the project may seem fraught with 
obstacles. Consult with two or more friends regard- 
ing the matter and you're likely to be inundated 
with more information — good and bad — than you 
really wanted. 

Just in case you haven’t noticed, hunters are in- 
clined to be an opinionated lot. A good many of the 
clan enjoy cooking the game they bring home. Not 
infrequently a hunter believes his way of handling 
the job is THE way. So be it, but there is more than 
one way to skin a cat, or to cook a cat squirrel, as 
any veteran of the wild game dinner circuit will 
attest. 

Herb Brinkley of Tallahassee is one of the more 
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accomplished practitioners of the art of game cook- 
ery. The retired insurance executive grew up on a 
Gadsden County farm. His passion for hunting and 
game cooking is a heritage from that period. 

The Brinkley repertoire of cookstove magic ranges 
from the straightforward salt-’em-’and - fry-‘em 
approach to complex formulations that would give 
the most accomplished gourmet chef pause. 

Selecting for our readers a variety of good but 
easy to handle recipes caused him a bit of head 
scratching. He came up with a selection of game- 
based provender, however, that could get even the 
most casual galley hand on the way to game cooking 
glory. 

Properly handled, a surprising variety of wild 
creatures are good eating. For a starter, though, 
Brinkley selected some of the more commonly come 
by species. Even the more prosaic game offers excit- 
ing possibilities for a cook with a bit of know how. 
As Brinkley puts it, “I never met a cat squirrel I 
didn’t like.” 


Smoked Wild Turkey 


Venison Stew 


4 lbs. choice venison stew meat 
4 medium potatoes, quartered 
6 carrots, cut into 2-3 inch lengths 
4 medium parsnips, cubed 

3 Tbsp. bacon fat or cooking oil 
1 No. 2 can stewed tomatoes 

\ lb. okra, fresh or frozen 

2 Tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 

2 medium onions, chopped 
salt, pepper, garlic salt, flour, 
oregano, thyme, fennel seed 


Cut meat into 14% inch chunks, dust 
with salt, pepper, garlic salt, and flour. 
With 3 Tbsp. of bacon fat or cooking 
oil, in a heavy skillet or dutch oven, 
cook onions lightly, remove and put 
meat into hot grease and sear on all 
sides. Add hot water to cover meat. 
Put in onions, tomatoes, and 2 Tbsp. 
of Worcestershire sauce and let sim- 
mer, covered, for an hour. Next add 
potatoes, carrots, parsnips, and % cup 
flour stirred smooth in a cup of water. 
Add spices to taste—a scant teaspoon 
of each is a fair measure. Cook until 
ingredients are tender, about an hour. 
Cut okra into 114-2 inch pieces and add 
to stew. Cook for about 10 minutes 
more, or until okra is tender. 


HERB BRINKLEY’S 
TESTED RECIPES 


Smoked Wild Turkey 


1 wild turkey 
1 pint bacon grease 


Place turkey in smoker of your 
choice. We prefer a homemade model 
with an offset firebox which enables 
us to smoke at a temperature of about 
150-180°F. Using this method, we 
allow one hour smoking time for each 
1% pounds of turkey. Use green or 
semi-dry oak or hickory in the firebox. 
Baste bird with bacon drippings at 
least hourly during the entire smoke 
cooking time. 


Fried Squirrel 


1 squirrel per person 
1 small onton 
shortening 

flour 

salt 


pepper 


Cut squirrels into pieces for frying. 
(If the animals are large old adults, boil 
in lightly salted water until tender). 
Lightly brown onions in \ inch of 
shortening. Dredge squirrel, salted and 
peppered to taste, in flour, and put in 
hot skillet with oil. Cook over medium 
heat until brown, turning once to 
brown on both sides. Remove meat 
from skillet. Make a gravy by sprin- 
kling one heaping tablespoon of flour 
in the drippings in the skillet and stir 
until browned. Add 8 ounces water 


Fried Squirrel 


and cook on low heat until desired 
thickness is attained, then salt and 
pepper to taste. Serve with rice. 


Charcoal Venison Roast 


4-6 pound boneless venison roast 
(loin, leg, or rolled shoulder) 

4 slices bacon 

1 clove garlic 


Cut four slits deep into roast and 
insert a strip of bacon into each. 
Venison is a dry meat and even distri- 
bution of the bacon assures you of a 
moist, succulent roast. Cut garlic cloves 
into small pieces and push them into 
the slits cut for the bacon. Cook on a 
spit over a charcoal fire for 1-2 hours, 
depending on how well cooked you 
prefer your meat. 
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Plantation Dove 


Game Fare 


Roast Quail 


6 quail 
Ys pound butter 
1 tsp. parsley, finely chopped 


Season dressed birds with salt and 
pepper. Arrange birds in a baking pan 


Roast Duck Dixie 


Plantation Dove 


6 doves, drawn and left whole 
1 small to medium onion 

1 large or 2 small bay leaves 
3 whole cloves 

1/3 cup water 

1-1/2 tsp. vinegar 

salt 

pepper 

cooking oil 


flour 


Roll doves in flour and brown in 
skillet with 44 to 4 inch of cooking oil. 
Drain off all oil except about 1 Tbsp. 
Dice onion over doves in skillet, adding 
salt and pepper to taste. Add 1-14 tsp. 
vinegar, bay leaves broken in half, 
cloves, and 1/3 cup water. Simmer 
over low heat until tender. 


large enough to allow at least an inch 
of space between birds. Melt butter 
and mix in parsley. Pour butter over 
quail and bake 15 minutes at 450 
degrees. Cut to 350 degrees and cook 
until birds are well browned. Be sure 
to baste frequently with butter-parsley 
mixture from baking pan. 


Roast Duck Dixie 


1-4 wild ducks 

4-6 stalks celery 

1 large onion 

Y, cup red or white wine 
salt 


Place ducks in pot and cover with 
lightly salted water. Break celery into 
4-inch lengths, cut onion in quarters. 
Add celery, onion, and ¥4 cup wine to 
pot. Boil birds until tender. Remove 
ducks, drain, and bake in pan with 
your favorite dressing at 350° until 
dressing is done and duck is well 
browned. 


Photographs by Ray Stanyard, Tallahassee Magazine 


Florida’s little screech owl is a... 


BIRD ofa 
IFFERENT 
COLOR 


he smallest and perhaps most common of Flor- 
Tiaa’s owls is Otus asio floridanus, the screech owl. 
This small night hunter reaches a length of only 
eight to 10 inches. Screech owls range from New 
Brunswick, Maine, Ontario, Wisconsin, and Mani- 
toba south to Florida, Texas, and Mexico. The Flor- 
ida subspecies tends to be smaller than its northern 
relatives. 

How the bird acquired the name screech owl is 
difficult to understand, for if it actually makes a 
screeching sound, it does so only rarely. The most 
common call — the territorial song — is a quite 
pleasant short, low quavering trill. In some parts of 


text and photography 
By JIM ANGY 


Downy young screech owl, left, casts quizzical gaze 
on photographer. A rare shot, right, shows red, 
gray and brown plumage phases of species. 
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Bird of a 
Different Color 


the south the bird is known as the shivering owl 
because of this tremulous call. 

The screech owl is the only small owl in North 
America with ear-tufts. Not really ears, they are 
simply clumps of elongated feathers growing from 
the top of the head. The functional ears are small 
openings on the sides of the head, concealed by feath- 


ers. Like all owls, this species has a well-devel- 
oped sense of hearing. No doubt their ears are as 
useful as their eyes in guiding them to prey, espe- 
cially on very dark nights. 

In Florida, screech owls usually begin nesting 
from late March to early April. Natural cavities and 
old woodpecker excavations are favorite nesting 
sites. They have been known to take up residence in 
birdhouses. They require an entrance. hole at least 
three inches in diameter. They do not go to the trou- 
ble of building a nest — the female simply deposits 
three to six small round eggs on the wood chips or 
other debris at the bottom of the cavity. 

When a pair of these tiny owls begins nesting in a 
neighborhood, their presence often goes unde- 
tected, for screech owls are nocturnal birds, not nor- 
mally active until after dusk. During the day they 
will doze in the hollow of a tree or perch on a 
branch huddled close to the trunk. If alarmed, the 
bird will go into a ‘concealment pose.” They attain 
this posture by stretching their bodies as far as they 
can. This produces a vertical arrangement of facial 
and breast feathers. In addition, the ear-tufts are 
pointed skyward and the large eyes are closed until 
they are only tiny slits. In this pose, the owl is 
well-camouflaged and may easily be mistaken for a 
piece of bark or a stub. 

Like most predators, this little owl is an oppor- 
tunistic feeder and its diet reflects what is most 
abundant and easiest to capture. Screech owls enjoy 
an extensive bill of fare, with insects often making 
up the major part of their diet. In Florida, cock- 
roaches — the large palmetto bugs — are a favorite 
food. They also prey on frogs, toads, lizards, 
snakes, rats, mice, and occasionally songbirds. 
They have even been known to feed on crayfish and 
minnows. 

The screech owls’ plumage occurs in red, gray, 
and brown color phases. This phenomenon caused 
some confusion among early ornithologists. Alexan- 
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der Wilson, author of American Ornithology, made 
the mistake of thinking the red and gray screech 
owls represented two separate species. He named 
the gray phase “mottled owl,” and called the red 
one “red owl.” 

John James Audubon realized the three color 
phases represented the same species but was incor- 
rect in believing the red and brown birds to be im- 
mature owls that would eventually grow up to be 
gray screech owls. 

Ornithologists still wonder about the reasons for 
these different color forms, for they apparently have 
no connection with sex, age, or season. There are 
even records of all three color phases being found in 
the same nest. 

Some ornithologists feel that these color differ- 
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An adult screech owl of the gray 
phase is shown in the photo at 

top on opposite page above photo 
of a young owl of the red phase. 
The screech owl is our only small 
owl with ear tufts. Downy 

young bird, left, peers out entrance 
to nest hole. Natural cavities in 
trees are favored nesting 

sites of the species. 


ences have evolved in order to help conceal these 
small owls from predators. A recent study suggests 
a thermal adaptation, with red owls better able to 
tolerate high temperatures and gray owls better able 
to survive low ones. This may explain, in part, why 
the gray phase is much more common in the north- 
ern states and the red phase more common in the 
Southeast. Florida is one of the few states where all 
three color phases of the screech owl commonly 
occur. 

The Florida screech owl is truly a bird of a differ- 
ent color. These little night watchmen play an im- 
portant role in maintaining a healthy balance in the 
natural world. Hopefully, they will remain forever 
in abundance for the benefit and enjoyment of fu- 
ture generations. Oo 
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Text by Linda B. Crider 


IF ILORI 
Land of the Sun 


The Timucua Indians were sun worshippers. To appease the Sun God, a deer figure decorated with flowers was set on a pole 
facing east. As the first rays of sun touched the antlers, the assembled tribe bowed and prayed. Dugout canoes were used 
for transportation and fishing. Houses were circular with palm-thatched roofs and wattle and daub walls. The dome- 

shaped “attic” was used for food storage. Villages also contained public granaries and council huts. 


Text information from “Timucuan Ethnography” by Jerald T. Milanich, University of Florida 
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ife in Florida has always been intimately connected with the sun. In its abundance, plant and animal life have flourished, 
providing a plentiful resource for early human inhabitants. Before the Spanish settlers, the Timucua Indian tribes roamed 

the marshes, swamps and hammocks, hunting, fishing and gathering their sustenance. Early settlers began to cultivate the fer- 
tile soils and raise livestock, primarily hogs and cattle. Industry took advantage of a plentiful solar-grown timber resource, and 
of the mild climate, for growing citrus crops. The magic combination of freshwater rivers and lakes, salt marshes and bays, 
over 2,276 miles of coastline, and a sun that brings 360 plus days of good weather, make possible the recreational and sport 
fishing industry that exists today. Florida has only recently taken the turn toward dependence on technological energy, but 
solar power has existed here for a long time, and will continue to do so . . . .When all the fossil fuels are gone, life in Florida 
will still roll on. Powered by plants grown by the sun, storing resources for the future to come. 


Worshippers 


From paintings by 
French artist Jacques LeMoyne, circa 1500s 


Illustrations courtesy Ft. Caroline National Monument, Jacksonville 
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The food source for the 
Timucuan culture included 
shellfish from both 
freshwater rivers and 
saltwater marshes, and 
deer, alligator, turtle, 
snake and other wildlife 
from nearby forests and 
swamps. They also planted 
maize (corn), beans and 
squash and hunted for 
nuts, berries and acorns. 


FLORIDA Land of the Sun Worshippers 
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Warfare was accompanied by 
many rituals and usually took 
place between various Timucua 
tribes living throughout the 

South Georgia, North Florida 
area. Before entering battle, 

the warriors partook of The Black 
Drink, brewed from yaupon, 

(Ilex vomitoria) for stimulation. 
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Timucua 
Indians, 
circa 1500s 
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FLORIDA Land of the Sun Worshippers 


The use of a deerskin disguise enabled the hunter to stalk within bow range of his quarry, upper left. Artist 
LeMoyne’s background and training show through in his rendition of the native deer which resemble more closely 
the red deer of Europe than the whitetails of Florida. All was not work and war—the Timucuans had time for 
sports of considerable variety, as shown at lower left. Included were footraces, on which wagers were often placed, 
and the stickball game, still played by Seminole children. Musical instruments resembling flutes and trumpets were 
used to announce the presence of the chief. Gourd rattles and other percussion instruments were used during 
ceremonies. Food preparation techniques of the Timucua included cooking or smoking meat on frames raised above 
the ground, as shown above. What happened to the Timucuans? In 1763, after years of war, Spain turned Florida 
over to the English. In less than a century the Timucua population had dwindled from 15,000 to only a few 
hundred. The survivors left Florida with the Spanish and settled in Cuba and Vera Cruz, Mexico, never to return. 
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ow do you restore and manage damaged marsh- 

land? That’s a question the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s Office of Environmental 
Services had to answer when drained and ditched 
wetlands along the Lower Apalachicola River were 
purchased by the state. They were acquired under 
Florida’s Environmentally Endangered Lands 
(EEL) Program and are considered critical in the 
prevention of further pollution and environmental 
damage to the important seafood industry in Apa- 
lachicola Bay. The tract provides a buffer zone of 
marsh and swamp forest around the Apalachicola 
Bay and estuary. : 

About 2,500 acres of the tract are freshwater 
and estuarine marsh that drains into the open wa- 
ters of the bay. Marshes support numerous species 
of wildlife, help maintain water quality and are 


Wallace Hughes 


among the most biologically important plant com- 
munities on earth. Water quality is enhanced be- 
cause many types of manmade and natural con- 
taminants and impurities from upriver and upland 
runoff are purified by natural filtration through 
the marshes. The marsh environment also provides 
a food source for the production of micro-organ- 
isms that in turn feed oysters, shrimp, crabs, fin- 
fishes and other forms of aquatic life. Nutrients are 
stored, regenerated and recycled in the marsh and 
this supports a complex food web that begins with 
the very smallest organisms. 

In order to function effectively, the marsh vege- 
tation must remain healthy and vigorous. Portions 
of the marsh were ditched and diked for agricultur- 
al purposes prior to the state’s purchase and these 
practices left the vegetation in a deteriorated con- 


HOW DO YOU MANAGE 
A DAMAGED MARSH? 


by neal eichholz 


Biologist, Environmental Services 
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Restoration objective is 


maintaining a healthy, natural marsh 


dition. A lowering of the water table and the alter- 
ing of natural water fluctuations stimulated the in- 
vasion of upland plants around the marsh peri- 
phery and along canal berms where the soil tends 
to be slightly higher in elevation. In addition to en- 
croachment into the marsh by upland plants, the 
absence of naturally occurring fire has resulted in 
a dense, matted layer of dead vegetation near the 
ground level. The accumulation of dead marsh 
grass acts as a barrier to wildlife since it forms a 
near impenetrable thicket that makes it physically 


Doug Bailey 
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difficult for birds, mammals and reptiles to move 
about. The invasion of upland plants and the build- 
up of dead plant material also tends to degrade the 
vigor and condition of the marsh vegetation. 

Since water control structures are costly to in- 
stall and maintain, it was decided that the use of 
controlled fire would be a less expensive and more 
practical approach toward aiding in restoring and 
improving the vitality of the marsh. A long-range 
marsh restoration plan was designed by Commis- 
sion technical personnnel that called for controlled 
fire as part of a long-term project. 

A proposal was made to burn a portion of the 
marsh lying within an area surrounded by a net- 
work of canals and berms. The gridwork of canals 
made convenient compartments for controlling the 
fire and for future monitoring of vegetative 
changes. Two similar compartments of about 25 
acres each were selected for a before and after burn 
comparison. Marsh plants and other related criteria 
were recorded in both compartments. The first 
burn was completed in January of 1980. One year 


Birds such as egrets (opposite page), herons, ibis, rails, 
bitterns, wrens, sparrows and many other species find the 
marsh more attractive after a burn. Checking the marsh 
prior to burning, left, and a controlled burn under 


way in heavy marsh vegetation, below. 
Neal Eichholz 


after the burn, the marsh vegetation was luxuriant, 
but the sawgrass density decreased significantly 
and some plant species were apparently eliminated 
by the fire. At least ten new species were noted 
subsequent to burning, and the open space in the 
burned-over marsh increased sixfold. The height of 
sawgrass dropped an average of over three feet in 
the burned compartment. The unburned control 
area showed little change one year later. Immedi- 
ately following the burn there was a dramatic in- 
crease in the number of wading birds and preda- 
tory birds feeding in and above the burned portion 
of the marsh. 

The marsh vegetation of the Lower Apalachicola 
EEL is predominantly sawgrass, a fire-adapted spe- 
cies. This means that the species has survived over 
long periods of time while being periodically 
burned by naturally occurring fires. The elimina- 
tion of fire from the Apalachicola marsh gradually 
has slowed the recycling of nutrients tied up in the 
dead material. Fire releases nutrients and aids bac- 
teria in the breakdown of plant tissue by making 
minerals more available for new plant growth. 

In order to ensure the vigor and vitality of the 
marsh, all burning should be done when water is 
standing beneath the grass vegetation. This protects 
the root system imbedded in the water-saturated 
muck. Standing water in the marsh during times of 
burning also aids the survival of small invertebrates, 
amphibians and reptiles by providing a refuge from 
the heat. Burning under such conditions causes lit- 
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Neal Eichhoiz 


/t appears little more than a blackened wasteland to the 
untrained eye, but to many forms of wildlife a burned-over 
marsh is more useful than a dense grassy expanse of 

nearly impenetrable vegetation, Nutrients released by 
burning nourish luxuriant plant growth as shown in photo 
at right, above, taken six months after a burn. 


tle harm to the sawgrass and other marsh plants, 
but hardwood varieties are not adapted to fire and 
are eliminated as their roots are killed. Controlled 
fire under the proper conditions also reduces the 
likelihood of damaging wildfires in times of 
drought by removing the heavy build-up of volatile 
dead material. 

The Commission’s previous experience with 
burned sawgrass in south Florida has proven to be 
beneficial for both wildlife and plants. Marsh fires, 
when they occur under the right conditions, have 
many benefits for wildlife. Fires create openings 
in dense vegetation, and allow wading birds to feed 
in the shallow waters. Hawks and other birds of 
prey take advantage of the newly burned areas 
where the lack of cover aids their search for insects 
and small rodents. Raccoons, rabbits, bobcats, 
weasels, minks and other small rodents are among 
those animals that benefit because the marsh burn- 
ing provides access to the interior of the marsh 
where feeding areas are more extensive. Birds such 
as egrets, herons, ibis, rails, bitterns, wrens, spar- 
rows and numerous others find the marsh more at- 
tractive as a foraging area after a burn because food 
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items such as snails, minnows, insects and small 
crustaceans are more numerous and more acces- 
sible. Burning increases the diversity of plants and 
the tender new growth attracts insects and animals 
which feed on the new vegetation. The opening up 
of the marsh allows more visibility for birds who 
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Neal Eichholz 


feed by visually spotting their food items. Resur- 
gent new growth of marsh vegetation is a favorite 
browse food for deer as the new shoots are more 
succculent and nutritious than the old growth 
leaves. 

Even fish benefit from marsh burning. During 
high water fish leave deeper areas and penetrate 
into the shallow water interior of marshes to for- 
age and, in some cases, to spawn. Burning facili- 
tates water flow by eliminating the build-up of 
debris and hence enhances the movement of fish. 

The marshes along the Lower Apalachicola are 
adjacent to the zone where the fresh waters of the 
river meet the salt water of the bay; this area is 
called an estuary and the zone of interface is very 
sensitive to environmental change. In view of this 
sensitivity to environmental manipulation, the 
Commission elected to monitor the effects of 
burning on the water quality. Water samples were 
collected from canals, ditches and waterways ad- 
jacent to the burned area and were analyzed before 
and after the burning to determine if significant 
changes had taken place. None were found. 

The overall restoration objective is to maintain 
a more healthy and natural marsh with its native 
wildlife. More fish and wildlife will utilize the area 
as time goes on if it is maintained and managed in 
a healthy and vigorous condition. This particular 
marsh project is being closely monitored and will 
serve as a barometer for similar management ef- 
forts in the future. O 
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Bobwhite Quail 


WINDOWS ON WILDLIFE, THE 
PAINTINGS OF ARTIST 


BILL 
WESLING 


By Trisha Spillan 
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ucked away on the edge of Lake Kerr in the Ocala 

National Forest, there lies a studio from which some 
of the wonders of wildlife pour. For there, nationally 
known artist Bill Wesling produces his limited edition 
wildlife art prints. 

What is this once highly successful commercial artist 
doing among the pine trees? According to Wesling, he is 
spending his life at what he believes in. ‘I’m finally able 
to do what has always been important to me, painting 
wildlife,’ Wesling was once quoted as saying. 

The acclaim Wesling has received for his prints repre- 
sents a long struggle for a kid from Sharon, Pennsylvania. 
There he learned about wildlife from a relative, but all 
thoughts of an art career were shelved in 1940 when he 
graduated from high school. You see, there was a war in 
the offing, and Wesling joined the Navy. 

His ship, the cruiser Philadelphia, was bombed during 
the invasion of South Africa in 1942. Badly burned, 
Wesling admits one good thing happened from the inci- 
dent. He met and married a pretty Navy nurse named 
Beverly. Back from the war, he studied at the Art 


Wild Turkey Family 


Bilé Wetting 
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Wildlife Artist 
BILL WESLING 


Raccoon Family 


Institute of Pittsburg and then took a job with an 
electric company designing and illustrating kitch- 
ens. But he continued to paint wildlife in the 
evenings. 

His career followed the customary path of most 
commercial artists, with several positions as art 
director or advertising director for various corpora- 
tions. For the past 30 years he has been in Florida 
where his last “regular” job was art director for the 
Florida Development Commission, now the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Wesling took a year’s sabbatical from that post 
and packed his family for Wyoming, a move which 
altered the course of his life. There he taught art, 
roamed the hills and mountains, and discovered, 
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that with his shrewd business sense, he could make 
his living doing what he loved most, painting 
wildlife. 

Returning home, the Weslings opened a gallery 
in Jacksonville but were soon splitting their time 
between there and a cozy weekend fisherman’s 
retreat on Lake Kerr. Finally the decision was 
made and the weekend retreat near Salt Springs 
became the Weslings’ permanent home. 

Wesling has been called a part-time hermit, for 
he retreats to the woods to sit close to those he 
paints and study the animals in exacting detail. 
The artist knows each print will be carefully 
analyzed by the experts, down to the last tail 
feather, so the work had better be right. 
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His work has appeared in more than 70 national 
publications, primarily in the wildlife, conservation 
and fish and game fields. The National Bass Asso- 
ciation magazine used his sportsman’s series of 
largemouth bass on its cover and NBA President 
Dewey Yopp has the originals in his collection. 

Although he still does large oils for major 
collectors, some eight years ago Wesling began 
specializing in limited edition prints. The beautiful 
color brochure for his Salt Springs Wildlife Art 
Studio Inc. shows some 19 fullcolor prints with 
many labeled ‘‘Sold Out.” 

The artist points with pride to his fall 1980 
release, a Canada goose with goslings entitled, 
“Like Father - Like Son.’’ Only 500 were to be 
available and 400 of them were ordered before the 
prints were off the press, Wesling said. 

He admits he has to do two kinds of artwork, 
one for the print enthusiast and one for major 
collectors. He prefers doing the large birds of prey, 
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but has learned that ducks and owls are more 
saleable to the masses, 

He could have hitched up with a major publish- 
ing company to produce his prints, but the deci- 
sion to do it himself reflects the experienced busi- 
nessman that Wesling is. If he had gone with one, 
he would have had to do the prints their way 
instead of his, and you get the impression no one 
tells Wesling how to paint. 

For the commercial success, Wesling has paid a 
price. His work days are interrupted quite often 
by visitors—collectors who stop by to greet the 
artist in person. 

“You know, you struggle for years to accom- 
plish things, but with success you have to make 
allowances. | have to find time now to paint.” 

Those war injuries have begun to act up lately 
and Wesling is having to curtail his appearances 
some. But he does not plan to curtail the flow of 


art from that studio in Salt Springs. O 
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sporty wingshooting sans dog... 


SNIPE HYPE 


I was about 3:30 in the afternoon when I eased my 

Toa Plymouth Valiant into its usual parking spot 
on an abandoned railroad embankment. Nearby was 
one of the most productive marshes I had hunted in 
recent seasons. It consisted of about 60 acres, mostly 
soft bog dotted by clumps of willow and patches of 
dog fennel with a shallow pond on the east end. 

As my hunting partner, Duane Hicks, and I un- 
cased our shotguns, a pair of Florida mallards 
sprang from the pond, circled once and departed. 
This was interesting but we weren’t after ducks as 
the season had been closed on them for some time. 
What really started the adrenalin flowing was the 
sight of a flock of seven jacksnipe that zipped in and 
alighted on the far edge of the marsh. We had come 
here especially to hunt these long-billed speedsters. 

We decided on our usual approach when hunting 
this marsh — working from west to east, with 
Duane walking the south edge and I the north. I had 
gone perhaps 50 yards when I heard the raspy cry of 
a flushed snipe to my left. As I swung on this bird, I 
saw another jump about 10 yards from me in the 
direction I had been walking. I fired my 20 pump at 
the first twisting brown blur and saw it spin into the 
grass. Almost unaware of my actions, I pumped and 
swung on the second bird which was about 30 yards 
distant by this time, angling slightly to my right. I 
caught up to it with the barrel of the 20, swung past, 
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fired and watched as the 7/8 ounce of #8s sent the 
bird tumbling onto the boggy ground. As I was re- 
trieving these birds, three others took flight, but I 
did not shoot at them for fear of losing one of the 
two that I had just downed. 

After reloading and retrieving both birds, I re- 
sumed slowly walking the north edge. Almost im- 
mediately I heard Duane yell something I couldn't 
understand. I soon grasped the message, however, 
when I saw four jacksnipe burning the air in my 
direction. As I squatted down, two of the birds 
broke off and circled back around toward Duane, 
but the other two kept coming. At about 40 yards, 
they began angling to the left and lowering their 
altitude but not decreasing their speed. I picked up 
the bird on the left, swung past, fired and saw it 
spiral down. At the shot, the remaining bird 
changed direction and was now almost directly over 
me. This bird was going at such a rate of speed that 
I practically threw the barrel past it and attempted to 
spot shoot, but missed completely. I pumped, 
swung ahead and fired again. This time the bird 
crumpled in mid-air. Not exactly your classic dou- 
ble, but it was close enough for me to be proud of 
just having bagged four jacksnipe with five shots. 

I must admit that my ratio of shots fired to birds 
bagged dropped drastically as the afternoon pro- 
gressed. By sundown, both Duane and I had taken 
our limit of eight birds each, climaxing a most de- 
lightful afternoon on a snipe marsh. 

When the dedicated Southern bird hunter's 
thoughts begin to turn toward warm shotgun barrels 
and the acrid smell of burned shotgun powder, most 
often it’s the bobwhite he has in mind. In quail hunt- 
ing, however, a good dog is the key to any degree of 
success. There are a great many would-be quail 
hunters who, like me, cannot afford a well-trained 
canine or haven’t an adequate area in which to keep 
one. If you are one of this great group of dogless 
bird hunters, read on, for you may discover how 
you can enjoy some very sporty wingshooting with- 
out a dog. 

Snipe begin to reach Florida on their annual 
migration from the northern breeding grounds 
around the middle of September. Numbers build up 
gradually and, depending on the winter weather to 
the north, reach a peak sometime in mid-winter. In 
the southern states, however, the season usually 
opens in November and closes in late February. The 
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The long bill, almost half the length 
of the nine-inch body, the reddish 
rust-colored tail, and raspy “‘scaip 
scaip”’ call of flushed birds help 
identify the jacksnipe. 


by John Dean 


daily limit is eight birds per day and 16 in posses- 
sion. Snipe are migratory and regulations are estab- 
lished within a framework outlined by the federal 
government. 

The primary identification characteristic of this 
bird is its long beak, which is almost half the length 
of its nine-inch body. Its coloration consists mostly 
of shades of brown blended with a snowy white 
underbelly. There is some black in the back and 
wing feathers. Brown and white stripes extend from 
throat to underbelly and from neck to rust-colored 
tail. Because of its size, body conformation, plumage 
pattern and choice of habitat, the species is fre- 
quently confused with a number of shorebirds 
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which are commonly, but incorrectly, called snipe. 

I am increasingly surprised to learn how many 
supposedly experienced hunters have never tried 
the snipe. Some do not even believe that such a 
creature exists. The old camp trick of staging a 
nighttime “snipe hunt” with light and croaker sack 
for unsuspecting greenhorn outdoorsmen is behind 
some of this. 

One of my favorite spots to hunt these exciting 
birds is in and around an open pasture of about 40 
acres, one end of which borders a small sawgrass 
filled marsh. This marsh covers about three acres 
and is knee-deep in the middle practically year 
round. - 

One late afternoon last December, my cousin and 
I found the snipe heavily concentrated near the wa- 
ter and not feeding in the pasture as they usually 
were. We jumped several to see which direction 
they would fly, then decided that he would jump 
shoot them and I would station myself some dis- 
tance away under their escape route. Within 30 mi- 
nutes after the first shot was fired, we had collected 
near the limit of birds. 

The real beauty of snipe hunting is the availability 
of the birds. They can be found near almost any 
freshwater marsh. Usually the areas of a marsh that 
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snipe prefer are soft and boggy but can be negoti- 
ated comfortably without sinking up to the knees or 
even the ankles. A most pleasurable aspect of hunt- 
ing this bird is that most of the shooting is done 
over open, flat marshes — no thickets, trees, or 
brush interfere with your line of fire as when after 
woodcock, quail or grouse. 

Snipe hunting is, for the most part, simply a mat- 
ter of walking the birds up and jump shooting them. 
This can be done by a lone hunter or by a number of 
hunters if the area to be hunted is large enough. 
Many snipe are taken annually by duck hunters who 
consider these birds a bonus to the teal, pintails, and 
mallard they are seeking. The fact is that many of 
the best snipe marshes are favorite puddle duck 
feeding areas. 

Because these birds can vault into the air and im- 
mediately launch into a series of twists and turns 
that are marvels in the world of natural aero- 
dynamics, it is almost impossible, at times, to take a 
double. Even when two or more birds jump well 
within range of your load of number eights, your 
second target is often out of range. In an article en- 
titled ‘Choosing the Snipe Gun’ in the September 1933 
issue of Field and Stream magazine, Captain Paul A. 
Curtis exhorts snipe hunters to “. . . shoot like a 
flash, catching the bird as soon as it leaves the 
ground.” Captain Curtis states that he follows this 
procedure and tells his readers, “. . . I believe it is 
one of the main reasons why I find snipe easy.” The 
point that Captain Curtis is trying to get across is 
that if the hunter waits for the snipe to stop its zig 
zag manners, the bird is often 40 to 50 yards from 
the gun. This distance makes the shot difficult, find- 
ing downed birds more difficult, and taking doubles 
next to impossible. The advice of this experienced 
bird hunter is as sound today as it was in 1933. 

The sound or call emitted by the snipe as it takes 
wing, and often while in flight, is balm to the dedi- 
cated snipe hunter's ear. This call, described by some 
as resembling the word ‘sciap’, or escape, can signal 
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a hunter that a bird has flushed out of the area of his 
immediate vision. It is not unusual to have birds 
flush to the side of the hunter or even behind him. 
When hunting with a partner or with a group, great 
care must be exercised when birds flush in another 
direction other than in front of the hunter. Under 
these conditions, all but forward flushing shots 
should be passed up. 

Some snipe hunting sophisticates maintain that 
the word ‘scaip’ is the only appropriate word to de- 
scribe the sound uttered by the snipe when it is 
flushed. Although the call does somewhat resemble 
this word, it more often sounds like a short, raspy, 
high-pitched swauk. One ornithological tome I ex- 
amined stated that snipe utter this call each time 
they descend. I have found, however, that even 
though a snipe will occasionally utter a call as it 
descends, this is not always the case. In fact, I have 
observed singles, pairs and small flocks of snipe de- 
scend onto a marsh in complete silence. On these 
occasions, neither I nor any of my hunting partners 
would have been aware of their presence had we 
not seen them. 

Many hunters who kill snipe fail to derive full 
culinary enjoyment from them. When prepared 
properly, the flesh of the snipe is a true epicure’s 
delight. The size, diet and habitat of the snipe and 
woodcock are so similar that most cookbooks give 
the same preparation instructions and recipe for 
both birds. As surprising as this may sound to 
some, one gourmet cookbook I read stated that 
snipe entrails, dried and sauteed in butter, were a 
true delicacy. For those reluctant to try this, simply 
frying the breasts in an iron skillet and serving them 
with grits and gravy may be a more suitable dish. 

If you've ever spent one of those ideal Saturday 
afternoons staring at the tube and pining over the 
fact that you don’t have a dog, go find a marsh and 
jump a few jacksnipe. You'll find snipe hunting en- 
joyable, providing exciting wingshooting and def- 
initely taking you away from the crowds. 0 


The long, sensitive bill of the 
snipe is a handy tool for 
probing the boggy ground 
where it feeds on earthworms, 
the principle food of the species. 
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A safety should never be relied upon as foolproof. 
As with any other mechanical device, it cannot 
guarantee safety. No safety was ever intended to 
serve as a substitute for common sense or safe gun 
handling. Never pull the trigger on a firearm when 
the safety is in the “safe” position or anywhere be- 
tween “safe” and “fire.” It is possible that the gun 
could discharge then or later when the safety is re- 
leased without the trigger being touched again. 
Don’t play with a safety, and always place it com- 
pletely in the “fire” or ‘safe’ positions—never 
in-between. And never forget these simple rules: 


@ At all times, have your muzzle pointing in a 
“safe” direction. 

@ Never load until you’re in the field and ready to 
fire. 

® Unload your gun upon leaving the field and be- 
fore entering a vehicle or building. 

@ When not in the field and ready to shoot, carry 
your empty gun with the action open. Keep it that 
way. 

@ Be sure you've unloaded when crossing a ditch or 
fence. Never climb a tree with a loaded gun. 


Most rules of hunting safety are intended to pro- 
tect both the hunter and those around him; but 
there is one important precaution that protects the 
hunter alone. This concerns the wearing of eye pro- 
tection. 

The wearing of proper eye protection serves a 
three-fold purpose for the hunter. Most obvious is 
that it protects him from injury in the unlikely event 
of a ruptured case or firearms malfunction. There 
are two other often overlooked advantages to eye 
protection, however, that can make the hunters’ 
hours afield safer, more enjoyable and more produc- 
tive as well. 

Shooting glasses can provide eye protection for 
the hunter who accidentally walks into a sharp twig, 
or is hit in the face by a swinging branch. In such 
situations, shooting glasses may prevent permanent 
injury or head off minor discomfort that could bring 
an early end to a long-planned hunting trip. 

A third advantage of shooting glasses, well 
known to target shooters but not often considered 
by hunters, is that tinted shooting glasses can often 
improve your hunting success by helping you see 
game more clearly or identify it more quickly. On 
sunny days, green or gray lenses will keep eyes 
fresh and untired by glare—helping the shooter to 
get on target faster. Yellow lenses will brighten up 
the landscape and improve vision in dim or fading 
light. 

Shooting glasses are available in a wide range of 
styles, color and prices. Ranging from plastic “safety 
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glasses” for $3.00-$5.00 to high-quality ground- 
lens models at $50-$60, shooting glasses repre- 
sent one of the soundest investments in hunting 
equipment; and no hunter should go afield without 
them. Remember—firearms safety depends on you 

. . make no mistake about it. 

A 12-page booklet highlighting the importance of 
eye protection and numerous other aspects of fire- 
arms safety is available for only 25 cents from the 
National Shooting Sports Foundation, 1075 Post 
Road, Riverside, CT 06878. 

Stacked up against a popular center fire cartridge 
such as the 30-06, a 22 rimfire may look like the clas- 
sic 98-lb. weakling who always gets sand kicked in 
his face by the beach bully. But looks can be de- 
ceiving and, in the case of the 22, certainly are. 

A high velocity 22 pushes a 40 grain solid point 
bullet out of the barrel at 1,255 feet per second and 
develops 140 foot pounds of energy at the muzzle. It 
will travel its first 100 yards in .26097 seconds. Veloc- 
ity at 100 yards will still be at 1,016 feet per second, 
and at 200 yards the bullet will still be traveling at 
893 feet per second. The point is, even though it’s a 
relatively small cartridge, a 22 should never be taken 
lightly. 

Several billion rounds of 22’s are fired each year in 
the United States, and practically every hunter and 
shooter has at least one 22 rifle among his other 
target or hunting firearms. The same level of caution 
and strict adherence to all the fundamental rules of 
safe gun handling should be exercised when firing a 
22 as with any center fire rifle. At no time should 
there exist an attitude of “ . . . it’s just a 22.” 

Imagine that you’re hunting squirrel in a farm 
woodlot with a 22. You’ve taken a position that 
gives you a clear view of a stand of oak, and you're 
waiting for a squirrel to make an appearance on 
your side of the trees. Finally, you spot one cau- 
tiously moving out on a limb of one of the trees at 
the edge of the woodlot. Is this going to be a safe 
shot? Yes, if there’s a safe backstop. However, if 
there is no backstop, consider where the bullet 
might travel. A 22 bullet has a maximum range of 
over a mile and a half. That’s over 2,200 yards, and 
that’s a far piece by any standard. If your shot leaves 
the woodlot, are you sure that it won’t go in the 
direction of farm buildings or livestock? 

Remember, even a 22 has a potential range well 
beyond the distance to any target you would reason- 
ably shoot at. If you do not have a natural backstop 
when out hunting with your 22, be sure that you 
know exactly what lies in the area beyond your 
target before taking a shot. Remember: Firearms 


safety depends on you . . . make no mistake about 
it. a) 
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Hon? was destined to be a seductress. Her 
sleek, well-rounded form and come-hither look 
could melt the resistance of the most cautious old 
gobbler. At least I believed so. The first time I ever 
saw Henrietta I was greatly enamoured of her, and I 
ain’t even a turkey. 

Henrietta had, however, two faults in her make- 
up. First, she was immobile. While somewhat of a 
drawback, certainly that wasn’t too important in the 
overall scheme of things. After all, if she couldn’t 
find a gobbler, the gobbler could find her. 

Second, and a bit more serious, was the fact that 
she was born dumb — without a voice. Couldn’t 
utter a sound. So how could an amorous gobbler 
find her if she was immobile and couldn’t call to 
him? Well, I’d just have to do her calling for her and 
see what developed. 

But I’m a bit ahead of our tale. 1 was a newcomer 
to the ranks of wild turkey aficionados, having 
moved south from Michigan just a year previously. 
During that period I’d practiced interminably with a 
mouth call, slowly graduating from the sound of a 
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dry truck transmission to the dulcet tones of a come- 
ly hen turkey. 

Having no established connections with private 
landowners, I'd been hunting alone in the Lochloosa 
Wildlife Management Area some 20 miles south of 
my Gainesville home. And I had had troubles. De- 
spite considerable pre-season scouting I had not 
only turned up no turkeys, but had found no fresh 
sign whatever. No tracks, no droppings, no feath- 
ers, no scratchings, no roosts, nothing. 

In desperation Id turned to Bill Schlitzkus who, in 
addition to being an experienced and successful tur- 
key hunter, worked in the field for the Owens- 
Illinois Corporation. His office was in the Lochloosa 
and he knew every foot of the area. Bill took me out 
on a scout to several places where he’d seen turkeys 
or their fresh tracks. We found neither. But the first 
two weekends of the season, having no better plan, 
I hunted in and around the area near Cross Creek 
where Bill had earlier encountered a flock. The re- 
sults were negative. No sight or sound of turkeys. 
All I heard were crows, whippoorwills, barred owls, 
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frogs and mosquitoes. All I saw were other hunters. 

The third week, having approached the fine edge 
of straw-grasping, I decided to move over to the 
north side of the management area. I remembered a 
spot from my scouting which, although it turned up 
no sign of their presence, looked like an ideal hang- 
out for gobblers. It consisted mainly of a small cy- 
press pond, perhaps a quarter acre in size, with fine 
potential roosting trees in or near the water. The 
pond was surrounded by a fringe of heavy brush 
and very large pines, quickly opening up on three 
sides to extensive pine and oak woodlands, all on 
higher ground and relatively free of undergrowth. 

That Friday morning I eased in before daylight 
and took a stand against a large, dark oak on high 
ground about 150 yards from the pond. Dawn began 
to crack. Owls hooted. Crows cawed. Whippoor- 
wills whipped. No turkey sounds. Finally, about 20 
minutes after daylight, I took the initiative and gave 
a low “‘cluck, cluck, keow, keow, keow” on my 
mouth call. 

Instantly from the cypress grove in the pond came 
a booming ‘gobble, obble, obble!” Startled the tar 
out of me! There he was at last and right in front of 
me. A few minutes later he gobbled again. I an- 
swered with a low “cluck, cluck.” Fifteen minutes 
passed with no further communique from him. 

All at once, though I’d heard nothing, I got the 
queer feeling that something was behind me. You 
who’ve spend a lot of time in the woods will know 
what I mean. It’s sort of a sixth sense and that’s 
about as close an explanation as you can give. At 
any rate, I slowly swiveled my head over my shoul- 
der, and just about dropped my hole card. Here 
came a huge old gobbler, 40 yards away, head twist- 
ing all over the place looking for the feathered 
Lorelei that was me. 

Talk about being caught flat-footed. Here I was 
sitting against that oak, my legs and cornsheller 
pointed toward the swamp, and there was that big 
gabriel right behind me and no cover in between us 
whatever. He hadn’t caught my slow head turn be- 
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cause I was wearing a camouflage head net sewn 
over old eyeglass frames. 

Then the old tom started to circle around, and 
naturally he went the wrong way, around to his left, 
taking him across my rear. He was too close to try 
calling again. I decided to try a desperate maneuver. 
When the big oak I was against blocked him from 
view | half turned onto my knees and eased the gun 
up. But when I next saw him he’d angled off just 
slightly out of range. Further, he’d evidently caught 
enough movement to make him suspicious, for he 
gave a couple of soft “putts” and walked off unhur- 
ried through the trees. 

About that time another gobble resounded from 
the pond, then I heard the big bird take off, not in 
my direction but to some high ground on one side. 
His radar ears had picked up those low “putts” from 
the otherwise shutmouth gobbler. 

That pretty well ended that episode. Although I 
stayed on where I was for more than an hour, call- 
ing softly at intervals, no further action occurred. 
Before leaving the area I stole over to where I'd 
heard the roosted gobbler fly, just to check out the 
terrain. I found a small semi-clearing ringed with 
pines and a few large oaks. The ground was covered 
with scratchings. Near one end was a big down tree, 
its roots thrust up at odd angles. Hmm, great place 
for a blind, and acting on the thought, I proceeded 
to cut a few pieces of brush for further camouflage. 

Well, this was more like it. I had two boss gob- 
blers located and high hopes for another encounter. 

The next day was Saturday and I can shorten this 
tale by simply stating it was a complete washout. I 


Despite her come-hither appearance, Henrietta was 
something of a wallflower, sitting silent and unmoving. 
Charlie Kroll 


was back in the area before dawn but neither heard 
nor saw a sign of the gobblers. The woods were full 
of hunters that morning but fortunately none came 
near my immediate location. 

That afternoon at home I got to thinking of how I 
could possibly swing this game in my favor. Then in 
a rare flash of inspiration I thought of Henrietta. 
Actually, she belonged to Fred Bear, who had 
purchased her molded fiberglass form from a taxi- 
dermist the year before. Having gained permission 
to borrow her hopefully irresistable charms, I was 
ready to proceed with Plan B. 

5 a.m. Sunday. Eased through the darkened 
woods with lovely Henrietta slung across my back 
with a rawhide bootlace. Gaining the small clearing, 
I knelt and brushed aside a few leaves to give her a 
solid footing. I figured if that old shutmouth gobbler 
sneaked in on me again, he’d spot Henrietta and 
she'd hold his attention until I could get into action. 
As I was placing her, a big gobbler suddenly hurtled 
out of a pine not 50 yards to my left with a tremen- 
dous racket and took off like a B-29. What in the 
devil is he doing roosting up here, I wondered, and 
why did he take off? It was still dark and surely he 
hears other woodland characters scuffling around in 
the leaves at night. Oh well, one more inning for the 
opposition. 

Having positioned Henrietta about 30 yards in 
front and slightly to the left of my blind, I settled in 
for a wait..Dawn came. Nothing happened. 6 a.m., 
6:15, 6:30. Still nothing. At that point I gave out a 
low “‘cluck, cluck, keow, keow, keow” on the dia- 
phragm. No answer. Ten minutes later I gave 
another soft ““keow, keow.” Nothing. 

Five minutes later there was a great flapping off to 
my right and down sailed the big shutmouth gob- 
bler. Immediately upon hitting the ground he spied 
Henrietta and went into full strut. He milled about 
for some time in place, obviously expecting the 
young lady to come to him. When she showed no 
interest, he started angling toward the decoy, alter- 
nately fanning out and folding his huge bronze tail. 
I could detect no sound of any kind from him. But 
what a sight! 

I’m sure the immobility of the hen puzzled him. 
After five minutes of strutting he stopped, put his 
head straight up, and began looking hard all 
around. A bit suspicious, I thought. Better soothe 
him a bit. So I gave a very low “‘keow, keow, 
keow.”” He went back into his strut and slowly, oh 
so slowly, worked around the perimeter of the clear- 
ing, getting closer to Henrietta. He was finally with- 
in 35 yards of me. 

Then I made an error in judgement. I decided 
when he put his head behind a tree to ease my gun 
up to the ready. But in doing so my elbow hit a 
branch, causing its leaves to shake slightly. That did 
it. Without further ado, Mr. Shutmouth turned and 
walked directly away and into the brush. Because of 
the tree between us I had no chance for a shot. 
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If that branch had been just a bit farther back, or 
IF I’d waited a bit longer, I could undoubtedly have 
pulled it off. IF — that omnipotent little word. Oh 
well, I was learning this game alone, with no help 
other than what I'd read in “Turkey Call’ and heard 
on cassettes. I consoled myself with the highly orig- 
inal thought that in the school of experience one is 
bound to make a few mistakes before getting it all 
together. 

Two things I knew for sure, my calling and Hen- 
rietta’s appeal were good enough to fool the old 
gobblers, and I was now infected with a virulent 
case of turkey hunting fever. 

The next weekend was the final one of the season. 
I checked with Bill on Thursday. He had been out 
the morning before and had heard a gobbler call 
from its roost about half a mile across a big swamp. 
Bill stayed where he was and yelped just as loudly 
as he could every time the gobbler sounded off. 
Finally the big bird flew clear across the swamp to 
him, where he bagged it. That news helped cheer 
me up a little. 

However, despite being in the woods morning 
and evening for the final four days of the season, I 
never again laid eyes on the old shutmouth gobbler, 
nor heard any other turkey. It poured rain most of 
the last two days which didn’t help any. I did take 
solace in that no other hunters were in my vicinity 
and I heard no shooting. That meant chances are 
good Old Shutmouth will be around for awhile. 

I feel I’ve now suffered through the preliminaries. 
I’ve learned a lot and am ready for the main event. 
Unfortunately I'll have to wait until next year, but 
I'll surely be ready. When the dogwood and the red- 
bush bloom again, the lovely Henrietta and I will be 
back, hoping for a blind date with Old Shutmouth, 
or one of his cronies. O 


Charlie Kroll 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


The purpose of fish management 


Son of the best fisheries biologists in the world 
never fish for fun. In fact, I have heard it said 
that a student of fish is about the last guy in the 
world to become a sport fisherman. Sees enough 
fish in his work, they say. 

Of course it isn’t true that biologists are seldom 
anglers and some of the best fishermen in the world 
make their living studying and managing fish. It’s a 
pretty good combination and they have a jump on 
everybody else. Some people grumble a little about 
that, but not me. 

When we come right down to it, the purpose of 
fish management is not only to provide fish of one 
kind or another, but to make it possible for sport 
fishermen — if they work at it — to catch some fish. 
If we filled Florida lakes with a beautiful species that 
grew larger, ran faster, jumped higher and tasted 
better than anything heard of to date — and no one 
could catch it — we’d be lacking something impor- 
tant. 

There have been some false starts toward fish that 
weren’t much sport. It’s been some years since the 
tilapia arrived in Florida, touted as a sort of super- 
bream that would make the old-fashioned kinds a 
waste of time. The tilapia prospered but we never 
were able to get much fun out of the danged things 
and they aren’t the best seafood on record. We 
didn’t have enough background and the dope about 
how hard they fought and how they loved artificials 
on light tackle, it seems, was second hand or even 
third hand. 

Now we are into something entirely different in 
the sunshine bass (striped bass and white bass 
cross) and things look good. We are producing lots 
of striped bass plantings and it appears that the 
snook can be spawned artificially and could be intro- 
duced into some warm waters that won’t work for 
other gamefish. From Texas operations I understand 
the redfish (channel bass) is a good hatchery subject. 

I'm afraid one phase of fish management is being 
somewhat neglected across the country. I think 
we're going to have to do more study on fish catch- 
ing in cases where new species appear. To the 
amusement of professional fish managers, I propose 
a how-to program that will present the more sport- 
ing methods of catching new species — or old spe- 
cies in new surroundings. 

This isn’t going to wipe out our fish supplies with 
every angler turning into a super-deadly fish killer. 
It means no change where fishing is consistently 
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good for those who work at it. It is important on 
new fish supplies under new conditions. 

We don’t need all of the good spots marked on 
maps or a spy program on consistently successful 
fishermen. But in places where fishing isn’t very 
good and we know fish are present, we need public 
information on methods that work — if there are 
any. If there aren’t any, the fishery isn’t exactly a 
rousing success. All of this would tend to spread out 
the fishing pressure. 


About Fishing Rods 


There were steel fishing rods before 1900. By 1950 
there were good glass ones. By 1975 there was 
graphite and boron is now being tested. Through all 
of this there have been split bamboo rods that work 
fine for light trout fishing today, and once served as 
best of the plugging sticks, nearly all of the good fly 
rods, light or heavy, and even some of the offshore 
trolling models. 

It has been a number of years since I saw a bam- 
boo rod in use in salt water and not very many are 
bought by spinfishermen or plug casters on fresh 
water. But the split bamboo rod business is alive and 
well — small but healthy. And for light fly fishing it 
just may be the bamboo has a little something extra 
in “feel.” If anybody cares, I like bamboo in weights 
lighter than 6. For heavier sticks I'll take glass or 
graphite. Some years back I made the break at 8- 
weight lines and so did a lot of other feather 
throwers. 

There are hardly any inexpensive bamboo rods 
made any more. Cheap split bamboo never was 
much good and when glass came along it was no- 
where. 

All of today’s best bamboo rods begin in China 
where the material is known as Tonkin cane but the 
exact location of its growth is a little vague. Its route 
to the American rod makers is involved and rather 
expensive. Stan Hui, a Hong Kong businessman 
who has sold some “raw” bamboo, tells me the 
quantities needed by a rod builder are rather small 
and hard to arrange for. Tom Morgan of Winston 
Rods says he doesn’t doubt that there may be some 


Mike Mercuri, displaying an 84-pounder 
from the Apalachicola, would no doubt agree 
that the Commission is onto something 

big with the sunshine bass program. 
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kind of bamboo as good as Tonkin cane but that 
everybody uses the Tonkin variety and no one is 
likely to start a tour of the Orient to find something 
else. 

Building bamboo rods is a touchy business, in- 
volving exceptional craftsmanship, some fancy 
glueing and cutting and a mathematical taper profile 
that will please persnickety casters. Anyway, a new 
rod will cost you around $250 to $1,000. Some of the 
best known names are carryovers from those who 
started the businesses a long, long time ago. The 
much desired Leonard rod got its name from Hiram 
Leonard who became famous in the late 1800s. The 
last one I looked at was priced at $750. I am fond of 
a Winston at $450. The Orvis costs a little less, has 
the reputation of a 19th century builder and is im- 
pregnated for durability. 

But the real bamboo lovers have a special yen for 
some products built by 20th century makers now 


Stan Kirkland 
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deceased. If you want a rod built by the late Pinky 
Gillum or the late Edward Garrison, check your bal- 
ance and smile at your banker. 

Then, of course, there are the antiques of special 
value because they were owned by famous fisher- 
men or those who became famous in other things. 
Very few of them are fished with and some owners 
of antique tackle don’t fish with anything. 

But just how much better is a $750 bamboo fly rod 
than a graphite or glass rod? Well, that’s up to the 
user. I think my wife’s rod choices tell a story. In the 
past 30 years she’s owned a batch of flyrods of bam- 
boo, glass and graphite. For her light fishing she has 
two favorites. One of them is a wisp of bamboo put 
together by one of the great masters and no longer 
available. The other is a patched-up old glass job 
that wouldn’t bring $10 in a flea market. 

After all, rods are to fish with. 


Trailer Pulling 


More fishing with less gas is a nice thought for the 
boating industry but a lot of fishermen would rather 
conserve gas on the highway than on the water. 
There comes a combination of too much boat and 
too little car. 

Plenty of freshwater fishing boats of 18 feet and 
under will produce a 2000-pound tow once mounted 
on trailers and fully equipped. This comes close to 
the safety limit for mid-sized cars without special 
towing equipment. It becomes a tail that tends to 
wag the dog when it’s fastened to a compact and 
doesn’t belong on a sub-compact at all. 

“Just a boat trailer’ has sneaked up on many driv- 
ers. Through the years boats have gotten bigger 
while cars are getting smaller. Unless his boat is a 
real monster, a fisherman tends to just bolt on a 
hitch and take off. If you have ever had to swerve 
quickly on the highway and found that the boat 
back there suddenly took charge, you knew you 
were close to an unpleasant problem. 

For some reason, people who pull light travel 
trailers take a different look at things. The equalizer 
hitch, that marvel of engineering that comes very 
close to making trailer and car a single unit, is used 
on all sorts of little travel houses that don’t really 
demand it but are better off fastened that way. Some 
of these well-coupled travel trailers aren’t nearly as 
heavy as boats that are towed with a simple ball 
hitch. 

Equalizing hitches are relatively expensive and the 
lighter the towing vehicle, the more they are 
needed. Their minor advantage is that they equalize 
the hitch load between the front and rear wheels 
and level the towing rig. Their major service is to 
stiffen the whole works. Pulling too much boat with 
too little car can suddenly become obvious at a steep 
ramp, especially a slippery one. 

In a way, the front-wheel-drive cars have an ad- 
vantage because you can get your pulling from up 
where the ramp should be dry. But if you have a 
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heavy load on a simple hitch, you automatically lose 
traction up front. I may as well admit right now that 
I have not seen an equalizing hitch on an ultra-light 
tow vehicle, but I’ve sure seen some spinning front 
wheels. 

Most of the rigs pulled on major highways are 
tracking perfectly but there’s a tendency to haul 
them too fast. The test for how your trailer is ba- 
lanced is pretty simple. Just make a short, brisk 
swerve and watch your rearview mirror. The boat 
should follow without any ideas of its own. If it 
sways several times instead of adopting the new 
course instantly, the chances are the weight is too 
far back. If the boat is heavy enough you won’t need 
to check the mirrors. You'll feel it whip. 

But don’t take my word that the weight is too far 
back. Other things can make a trailer swing. Re- 
member this minor hula can turn into a deadly 
switch in a real emergency. It is an unhappy feeling 
and I’ve been there. 

All such things are accented by lighter tow vehi- 


cles. 
Meaty Quotes 


Nothing is more fun than finding someone who 
does things worse than you do. In the field of out- 
door writing, there are authors ranging from past 
masters to careless typists who are more interested 
in producing words than information. The worst of 
it is that many of them who can write well just don’t 
bother. Here are some especially meaty quotes I 
have garnered through the years: 

“When you use a guide you will find that there is 
a charge in addition to the price of your license.” 

“A moose is a sizeable animal.” 

“A parka is nice to wear, especially if it has a 
hood.” 

“With an extra-long rod you have more leverage 
on the fish.”” 

“A medium-weight down sleeping bag should 
weigh between 8 and 9 pounds.” 

“Almost anybody can catch those little female 
bass but the big males are hard to fool.” 


Fishing Currituck Sound 


I have been hooked on fishing in Currituck Sound 
for a long time, and before I ever got there I’d heard 
of it. That’s the water just “inside” North Carolina’s 
Cape Hatteras. 

The guides pole the boats from the middle, most 
of the sound is shallow enough to wade and the 
water’s brackish. When I first heard of it, most of 
the fishing was around the duck blinds. Now, al- 
though you still find black bass beneath the stilted 
blinds, the vegetation elsewhere is thick — product 
of a shifting coast due to ocean storms. 

It may be that Currituck is the best surface bass 
fishing in the world; a lot of experienced anglers say 
so. I'll go along. Don’t count on 10-pounders, but 
there are a lot of 2-pounders and now and then one 
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will go five. 

When we fished it last summer, we were greeted 
by a wind that banged the flat-bottomed guide boats 
going and coming and gave the guides a full quota 
of calisthenics with their short poles. But even with 
the wind tearing at your hat and stopping your 
casts, we caught bass, using wobbling spoons and 
popping bugs. 

Perhaps the most logical way to do Currituck is to 
find a guide, and probably you'd want to stay at one 
of the resorts that cater to fishermen and ruin them 
with too much food. 

If you wanted to do it on your own, most shallow 
draft boats will do for at least some of the fishing 
and the floater-bubble, belly boat, or what have you, 
is handy. In most places though, you need a skiff to 
get to the spots you want to fish. 

A big bass boat is fine but when the wind blows 
the water out to sea, you'll polish your prop a lot. 
Our guide, a hard-working young guy named John 
Dennis, did a lot of maneuvering to keep us from 
walking. 

How about the guide’s contribution? 

He'll be a big help and he knows the weed beds 
that have been producing, as well as the better 
banks to fish during high water. If you have the 
time, you can work out some of that for yourself but 
you'd have to be lucky to tear them up on the first 
day out. Oo 


It’s not the size of the fish that counts, but who caught it! 


Bill Kensinger 
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THE GREAT GAME HUNT! 


Find the animals in this picture. 


Go on — take a minute and tind the animals. 
All right — how'd you do? 
Saw the Elk? Good, score 10 
Saw the Moose? Great, score 15 
Saw the Deer and the Rabbit? Pertect, score 25 
Oh, didn't see the man? Sorry, you lose. 


Remember most hunting accidents can be avoided. 
Watch out tor the other person. 


HUNTING IS NOT A KID’S GAME 


You may notice that the great game hunt picture appears to depict a northern area, It does, We thought it was so good to 
remind you of safety in the woods that we “borrowed” it from a magazine from Proctor and Gamble in Grand Prairie. Be safe. 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


WILD HOG 
DISEASES 
STUDIED 


During the last two years re- 
searchers of the Florida Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Wildlife Research Lab, in coop- 
eration with the University of 
Florida’s College of Veterinary 
Medicine, have been studying 
the diseases and parasites of wild 
hogs. Information from this re- 
search will be useful for the 
proper management of the feral 
hog in Florida. 

Tests conducted on blood se- 
rum from 300 specimens dis- 
closed brucellosis in several Flor- 
ida populations, mostly in hogs 
over six months of age. Samples 
collected from Fisheating Creek 
in Glades County are typical of 
the age distribution of hogs with 
brucellosis. 

Anyone who comes in contact 
with swine should be aware of 
brucellosis because it is conta- 
gious to people and causes un- 
dulant fever (so named because 
the body temperature usually 
fluctuates or undulates up and 
down). Symptoms also include 
night sweating, aches and pains, 
and general “‘not feeling good”’ 
condition. Headaches, swollen 
lymph nodes, abcesses, and liv- 
er or heart damage may also oc- 
cur, depending on how the in- 
fection behaves in an individual. 
Prompt treatment is very impor- 
tant as brucellosis can be fatal. 

The disease may be acquired 
during butchering through cut 
hands or through the eyes or 
mouth. Properly cooked wild 
pork is safe, but infection could 
occur from handling raw infected 
pork. Hog hunters should be 
careful to avoid infection and 
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should use rubber gloves during 
butchering, taking care not to 
splash blood around. 

The brucellosis germs that in- 
fect hogs and cattle are different 
and little danger of cross infec- 
tion exists. The disease is easily 
transmitted between swine, and 
commercial pork producers 
shouldn’t mix domestic and wild 
pigs. The disease is incurable in 
hogs, for all practical purposes. 

Pseudorabies (PRV), a virus 
disease so named because it 
causes signs of illness that mim- 
ic rabies, is also common in Flo- 
rida’s feral swine. Although in- 
fected pigs may show no signs 
of illness, they will act as car- 
riers of the virus and spread the 
infection to others. Veterinarians 
and hog hunters have reported 
signs of PRV infection in dogs 
after contact with feral swine. 
Test results confirm this. Within 
the last 5 years PRV infection 
has begun to cause problems in 
domestic swine. Scientists believe 
that the virus may have changed 
in nature slightly, allowing it to 
Cause a more serious disease than 
before. Reproductive problems 
are often seen, as well as brain 
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damage. Pseudorabies is another 
good reason to keep domestic 
and feral swine separated. Unlike 
brucellosis, PRV infection is not 
transmitted to humans. 

Tests for eperythrozoonosis 
and influenza have been negative 
in Florida hogs. Eperythrozoo- 
nosis is a disease of the red blood 
cells and is fairly common in do- 
mestic swine. 

Examination of fecal samples 
has revealed that wild hogs in 
Florida have the same types of 
internal parasites that infect do- 
mestic swine. These include lung- 
worm, ascarids, nodular worms, 
whipworms, kidney worms and 
coccidia. The most common 
worms appear to be nodular 
worms. Kidney worms have been 
present in most of the adult 
swine examined. Coccidia are 
very frequently found, but their 
importance as disease causers is 
unknown. 

The feral swine population in 
Florida represents a valuable nat- 
ural resource, but one with the 
potential for serious problems. 
Research will allow biologists 
and veterinarians working togeth- 
er to better understand and man- 
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age the population as a desirable 
game species. —H. Neil Becker 
See ee SS Se 


The Ruddy’s 
A Winner! 


South Dakota artist John S. 
Wilson’s tempera painting of 
male and female ruddy ducks sit- 
ting on the water won the 1981- 
82 Federal “Duck Stamp” com- 
petition on November 6 at the 
Department of the Interior in 
Washington, D. C. 

Wilson’s entry topped a record 
1,507 paintings in the Federal 
Government’s. only — regularly 
sponsored art contest. The 51- 
year-old sign painter and designer 
from Watertown, South Dakota, 
joins the prestigious circle of for- 
mer winners of the ‘Duck 
Stamp” contest in the art world. 


The design will be reproduced 
on next year’s Migratory Bird 
Hunting and Conservation Stamp 
which must be purchased by wa- 
terfowl hunters 16 years of age 
or older. Many stamps are also 


Adler Features Florida Birds 


A calendar featuring the pho- 
tographic art of Florida Wildlife 
contributor Elizabeth T. Adler, 
has been published by Wings & 
Other Things, P. O. Box 302, 
Longboat Key, Florida 33548. 
Some of the large Florida birds— 
osprey, bald eagle, anhinga, and 
pelicans, among  others—are 
shown in excellent four-color 
photographs. Adler’s wildlife and 
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WILD BIRDS OF FLORIDA 
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scenic photographs have been 
seen in numerous publications 
and have been featured in exhi- 
bitions in Florida and Indiana. 

A retired college instructor, 
Mrs. Adler began her career as a 
photographer six years ago. She 
was, for 30 years, a prominent 
civic leader in New Orleans and 
has been in Who’s Who of Amer- 
ican Women for many years. 


1981 


ELIZABETH T. ADLER 


bought by other conservationists 
interested in habitat preservation 
as well as by stamp collectors. 
Revenues from sales of the 
“Duck Stamp,” are used to buy 
additional wetlands and water- 
fowl habitat under a program ad- 
ministered by the Interior De- 
partment’s U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 


Research Unit 


Goes Full Tilt 


The Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit at the University of 
Florida currently has three grad- 
uate students working on various 
projects. One student is involved 
with studies on common and 
purple gallinules and coots. Mat- 
ters concerning reproduction and 
habitat are of primary interest. 
The other two students are work- 
ing on the otter. Their research 
efforts involve developing meth- 
ods of estimating relative abun- 
dance of the species and the use 
of telemetry techniques to study 
movement, home range, territor- 
iality, and habitat use. Commis- 
sion senior biologist Lovett Wil- 
liams is on special assignment to 
the research unit, giving unit 
leader Richard Gregory and his 
students the benefit of his exten- 
sive Florida experience. 
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Donating reward fund monies 
to the Wildlife Alert program is 
not the only assistance received 
from the Jackson County Con- 
servation Club. Just prior to the 
1980-81 general hunting season, 
the club made another contribu- 
tion beyond the call, placing 
numerous signs on major Jackson 
County thoroughfares, advertis- 
ing the program. Shown placing 
one of the signs, above, from left 
are Amos Morris and Julius Sul- 
livan. Carl Sullivan, in truck, and 
Major T. L. Garrison, northwest 
regional manager, also assisted. 

Ol 

The raccoon controversy has 
once again become an issue as 
certain Florida veterinarians and 
health department officials re- 
new their efforts to prohibit the 
keeping of raccoons as personal 
pets. The primary issue is the 
lack of a recognized rabies sera 
for raccoons and other wildlife. 
Although many _ veterinarians 
readily immunize raccoons with 
available sera, many others re- 
gard such treatments and subse- 
quent keeping of raccoons and 


Stan Kirkland 


Other Notes of Interest... 


skunks as a public health hazard. 
Although the Commission has 
been asked to support the pro- 
hibition of these animals as pets, 
the agency’s philosophy contin- 
ues to be that ownership of wild- 
life should be permitted under 
the stringent guidelines already 
in effect. 
| 

Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission biologist David 
Austin of Lake Placid has again 
been recognized for his excellent 
work in wildlife management and 
research. At the recent confer- 
ence of the Wildlife Society’s 
Southeastern Section, held in 
Nashville, Austin was presented 
with the Outstanding Wildlife 
Management Award. The presen- 
tation acknowledged Austin’s 
contribution to research and 
stocking efforts with wild tur- 
keys in Florida. The program is 
recognized as one of the more 
successful in the southeast. Earli- 
er, Austin received Penn Woods 
Products 1980 wild turkey res- 
toration award in recognition of 
his efforts. 
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Floridana 


“Swamp owl 


tole the deer it’s 


time to stir” 


ear that?” Old Teb queried, as if 

there was a chance that the eerie 
racket that had set the shadowy dell 
ringing could have escaped my atten- 
tion. Again it came. Ah ah ah who 
ah! “Be on the watch now,” my guide 
cautioned. “Swamp owl tole the deer 
it’s time to stir.” Sure enough, within 
minutes, an old doe poked her head 
out of the brushy fringe surrounding 
the field. She looked about for a few 
moments, then stepped into the open, 
followed closely by several others. 
Bringing up the rear was the buck who 
had gallantly allowed “ladies first,” 
undoubtedly to make certain there 
was no danger before exposing his 
lordly eminence. (Hunting on Our 
Southern Frontier, Ellis Brannon, 
1859.) 

In folklore, hunting tales and camp- 
fire talk, the owl plays a prominent 
role. It’s an ancient heritage, for repro- 
duction of the owl’s face and figure 
loom among the earliest recognizable 
artistic efforts of humankind. It’s easy 
to understand. Here is a bird that 
prowls through the night shadows on 
silent wings. He’s most active at the 
very time when man’s armor is weak- 
est against the undefined, lurking ter- 
rors of darktime. His voice adds to the 
deeply ingrained feeling that here is a 
fearsome other-world being. 

Whether Old Teb was right or not 
about the barred owl telling the deer 
to stir from their beds, it’s a common 
belief among many outdoorsmen that 
the fish bite and a myriad of other 
creatures bestir when the owl hoots. 
Could be. Perhaps the owls are re- 
sponding to the solunar influence that 
affects all wildlings. While the other 
creatures go calmly about doing their 
thing, the barred owls feel impelled to 
tell the world about it in voices loud 
and clear. —Morrie Naggiar 
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David Austin 


BARRED OWL 
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